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The South African Outlook 


It is not a new order we need, nor any new ways 
of life. It is the old order and the old way of life 
that were shown forth two thousand years ago by 
the Man of Galilee. 

—General Smuts. 
% * oe cy 
South Africa’s next Governor-General. 

As was generally surmised, Dr. the Hon. E. G. Jansen, the 
present Minister for Native Affairs, has been selected to suc- 
ceed tne present Governor-General when he retires at the 


end.of the year fromthe office he has aderned. The news. 


of the appointment has been well received, for it is general- 
ly felt that Dr. Jansen’s public record indicates that he 
possesses gifts well suited to the special demands of the 
office. The Governor-General’s position is outside all 
political party activities, and South Africa recalls appre- 
ciatively that in his prime Dr. Jansen occupied, as Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, with dignity, integrity, and 
general acceptance another position demanding complete 
detachment from party interests. Hardly less important 
is the fact that he may be expected to bring to his new 
position as the King’s representative a comprehensive 
knowledge of Native Affairs, seeing that he has had two 
periods of cabinet office in charge of them. _It is possible 
to imagine that a man of his record and temperament will 
find himself more at ease and at liberty to be his real self in 
the serener air of his new office. The Outlook begs to 
tender him: its congratulations and good wishes for his 
tenure of the highest position in the land. 


ate 
asSessors. 


Korea. 

United Nations’ vigorous action in Korea has made 
history, not merely by adding another and, in many 
respects, very heroic chapter to the long sad tale of human 
warfare, but as marking the first occasion on which collec- 
tive action of this kind has been taken by a world organisa- 
tion to check aggression. For various reasons, under- 
standable enough at this distance of time, its predecessor, 
the League of Nations, failed at this point, but to-day it 
would seem that at terrific cost the world as a whole is 
learning its lesson. The United Nations Organisation 
may now be assumed to know just what it must do in any 
such eventualities in the future, and for this reason it is 
possible to hope that open aggression as a policy will lose 
its attraction as its chances of success are destroyed. This 
will not, of course, automatically result in an enduring era 
of peace, but it will, at least, remove one of the greatest 
hindrances to the cultivation of friendly collaboration be- 
tween the nations for the benefit of all, and especially of 
the backward races. 

# % * * 
Courts in the Native Townships. 

The Association of Administrators of Non-European 
Affairs in Pretoria has put forward what seems a very 
sensible suggestion. It urges that judicial courts should 
be provided for the larger Native Townships, with such 
jurisdiction as seems advisable, and that the judicial 
officers appointed to them should be assisted by African 
Many benefits might be looked for from the 
adoption of these proposals. It would no longer be 
necessary to transport arrested persons long distances 
through the towns, and considerable speeding up in the 
administration of the law should also result in many cases, 
The employment of Native assessors is, of course, a regular 
practice in Native territories and the assistance which they 
give to the magistrates is so valuable as to be regarded 
generally as indispensable. There is no reason to think 
that it would be any less valuable in the towns, Further- 
more, to bring the administration of justice into the town- 
ships and to give Africans a part in it would both strengthen 
the hands of those who respect it, and do something to 
counteract the violent resentment against the enforcement 
of “the Europeans’ law” which animates all too many 
of those who live there. Until the African is more 
effectively identified with its processes the bad feeling will 
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persist, however unreasoning, and no plans for increased 
severity will accomplish anything but increased exaspera- 
tion. 
Where the shoe pinches. 

The well-intentioned regulations designed to prevent 


the presence of large numbers of, unemployed men in:the . 


Native townships are causing some serious hardships in 
the municipal areas in which they are rigidly applied. 
Some of these are probably inevitable if the system is to be 
effective, but one, at least, seems to be unduly inconsider- 
ate in certain very possible circumstances and to call for 
some measure of easement. A man may have been living 
' for several years in a township in the area in which he 
works. With him are his wife and family, some of whom 
may be able to help the family exchequer by various forms 
of service in the locality. One day it happens, perhaps for 
reasons quite beyond his control, that his employment 
ceases. He tries hard for another job in the same area, but 
there is nothing to be had in his line, or, maybe, in any 
other possible line. He must go further afield before he 
finds anything. Whereupon he must leave his home of 
many years’ standing and be put to the serious expense 
involved in breaking it up and moving his family and belong- 
ings elsewhere. This may well be a crippling hardship, 
yet it is not a wholly unreasonable one. But, supposing 
he cannot find any sort of suitable home in the area where 
his new work is—and that is something that can all too 
easily happen—he must nevertheless leave his old home. 
That is where the regulations bear very hardly and harsh- 
ly on him, and arcuse a deep sense of grievance. It ought 
to be made possible to ease the stringent application of 
them in such cases, at least-until the domestic difficulties 
can be resolved. 
* * * aK 

Group Areas Act Prospects. 

We wonder whether Mr. E. A. Wollaston, who is a 
member of the Asiatic Land Tenure Board, was speaking 
with authority or merely expressing his own personal ideas 
when he discussed the Group Areas Act in public last month. 
In any case it is probably fairly safe to assume that he was 
revealing something of what is in the minds of those who 
are anxious to see it brought into effect. If that is the case 
the impracticable and unfair aspects of the measure are 
clearer than ever. He is reported to have said that even 
though an application for the establishment of a group 
area might be made without delay, it might take anything 
from five to fifteen years before it could be declared. He 
discussed the matter of finding alternative accommodation 
for the people to be displaced and said that the responsibi- 
lity for this is t0 be off-loaded on to the municipalities, at 
the same time adjuring them to accept the burden grace- 
fully, It sounds like trying to find an easy way out for an 
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embarrassed Government, but does anybody seriously 
think—even the Durban city fathers who were so favour- 
able to the Bill—that it is practicable ? A month or two 
ago Johannesburg was buzzing with a revival of the old 
idea of removing the Western Native Township and the 
adjoining Coloured Township from such embarrassing 
proximity to European residential areas, but the briefest 
re-examination of the costs involved showed once more 
that so many millions of pounds would be required as to 
make it quite impossible for the municipality to consider it. 
And since, as Mr.’ Wollaston suggests, the Government 
has not got the money either, well, it would seem that even 
fifteen years is an optimistic estimate. There was, further- 
more, a sinister note in what the same gentleman had to 
say about dealing with traders who are conducting busi- 
nesses amidst a racial group other than their own. Accord- 
ing to him these people can be cleared out at once and no 
provision need be made for them. This is just economic 


manslaughter of fellow-citizens, the sort of dirty work that - 


seems to us wholly indefensible. 
* %* % * 
Advance against TB in Natal. 

There is excellent news from the anti-TB front in South 
Africa. It comes from the Natal sector., where a start has 
been made on the big task of X-raying and testing (tuber- 
culin) all the scholars in the Province, European and Non- 
European, to discover the incidence of tubercular infection. 
As there are more than a quarter of a million of them to-day, 
and the task is expected to take three years to complete, 
thisis going to be a very considerable operation in this so 
necessary campaign. We are glad to learn that when the 
initial testing is completed, it is intended to continue it at 
regular intervals as a routine thing. The start was made 
on the students at Sastri College and is being followed 
from there to the other Non-European schools in Durban 
and Maritzburg. ‘The tests in the European schools will 
be put in hand shortly. It is most essential that this 
valuable survey should be extended throughout the Union, 
for thousands of lives are involved and our unenviable lead 
in the incidence of the disease, among countries which 
keep records of it, must be done away with. The experi- 
ence now being gained in Natal should indicate how best 
to extend the effort with speed and efficiency. 

* * * * 
The Influence of the Cinema on Children. 

Three years ago the British Home Office and Ministry 
of Education, together with the Scottish Office, 
collaborated in appointing a departmental committee to 
enquire into the effects of attendance at the cinema upon 
children under sixteen years of age. Its report was issued 
a few weeks ago and is a document which merits attention. 
The committee does not imagine that it is able to say the 
last word on the subject ; indeed, it feels itself able to say 
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little more than the first word, and urges strongly that a 
really scientific investigation of the subject should be put in 
hand at once. It is impressed as the result of its many 
interviews, its discussions with key persons, and its study 
of some hundreds of children, with the enormous power of 
the cinema for good and for evil, and also with the subtle 
and far-reaching character of its moral effects in regard to 
manners, values and standards of behaviour. It comes to 
the conclusion that the cinema cannot justly be charged 
with any primary share of responsibility for juvenile crime 
or delinquency, nor with any significant physical effects, 
but it is sure that the nervous effects are deplorable. Its 
positive suggestions include the prescription of minimum 
standards to safeguard the welfare of child cinema-goers, 
a different procedure for classifying films, (as distinct from 
censoring them), and the appointment of a central com- 
mittee on children and the cinema. There-is much here 
of value to all who are concerned with children and child- 
ren’s organisations. It will help them to realise the danger 
of allowing so potent an influence for good or evil during the 
formative years of adolescence, to be wielded, with but the 
slighest control from outside, by the trade that lives off it 
and is inevitably concerned in the main with the box- 
office takings. 
* * * * 

The Ballinger Case. 

So Senator Ballinger is not a cuckoo in a borrowed 
Senate nest after all. We never imagined he was, but we 
are very glad that the law has now settled the matter and 
that he can go on with his valuable work there. There 
could be no real doubt about it on any grounds of common 
sense. He has lived in the Union for twenty-two years, 
has twice been issued with a Union passport, and was 
elected by an overwhelming majority to the Senate at the 
last election. ‘There has never been anything furtive about 
his residence and service in South Africa ; he entered in by 
the front door and made no attempt to ‘climb up some 
other way.’ His opponents must be presumed to have 
counted upon some legal technicality, but, happily, they 
miscalculated. It is good for public life when quibbling 
prosecutions of this sort miscarry. The curious thing about 
this one was that it appeared to rely upon the singular 
action of the then Minister of the Interior (our Prime 
Minister of today) in classing him originally as an undesir- 
able alien and then within two months granting him per- 
mission to reside in the Union indefinitely. It leaves an 
unpleasant taste in the mouth to reflect that his standing as 
a-citizen of the country was never questioned until he won 
his seat in a Senate, where the voting margin between the 
parties was a particularly exiguous one. 

x * * x 
The late Senator H. C. Malcomess, 
Last month saw the passing of one of the outstanding 
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figures connected with African political and educa- 
tional progress, when the life of Senator C. H. Malcomess 
came to a close. For long he had been fighting a losing 
battle for health, but his courage and tenacity remained to 
the last. 

From the time of the passing of the Act of 1936, which 
gave Africans in the Ciskei the right of electing a Senator, 
he had represented the area. His championship of Native 
rights, inside and outside of Parliament, was consistent 
and forceful, and he retained the confidence of the electors 
up to the last. - 

Senator Malcomess was also keenly interested in Native 
education. The secondary school at Aliwal North bears 
his name, and stands as a memorial to his unfailing interest 
in educational progress. He was a generous supporter of 
educational and other schemes. ; 

He was assiduous in travelling among his constituents 
and in seeking to know their circumstances by first-hand 
knowledge. Many an individual benefited by his advice, 
his advocacy on their behalf in government and other 
quarters, and by his generous gifts. 

It was noteworthy that at his funeral on Saturday 9th, 
September, among the pall-bearers were Professor Z. K. 
Matthews of Fort Hare and Dr. R. T. Bokwe of Middle- 
drift. After the burial service, a plaintive Xhosa hymn 
was sung by the pupils of the Forbes Grant Native 
Secondary School, King William’s Town. 

Xk * ES * 
Good Sense. 

To create a contented and efficient labour force, four 
major steps—none of them requiring legislative machinery 
—are required, says Dr. Eiselen. These steps are : 

a. A clear realisation of the diverse aptitudes of the 
Native population. ; 

b. Selective canalisation of labour into appropriate 
channels of occupation. 

c. Recognition of continuous efficient service by pro- 
gressive grading within each labour category. 

d. ‘The promotion of building schemes, enabling bona 
fide urban Natives to invest their savings in home owner- 


ship. 


By adopting these measures we shall not only be able to 
overcome many of our labour and production problems 
and secure a more balanced and beneficial distribution of 
labour, but we shall at the same time lay a sound founda- 
tion for the development of stable and self-disciplined 
communities. 

He is all for economic housing for Natives, but he is 
prepared to grant that for a certain section of the Native 
population sub-economic housing might be necessary. 

The provision of water and other essential amenities by 
local authorities should be a common feature of all the 


_ types of housing proposed. 
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Jan Christiaan Smuts 


STATESMAN — SOLDIER --- SCIENTIST — PHILOSOPHER — PATRIOT 
SERVANT OF GOD AND OF HIS FELLOW-MEN 


WITH deep sorrow, yet with wonder and pride, South 

Africa is reflecting upon the greatness of her loss. 
Around her the world has gathered in sympathy and keen 
awareness of impoverishment, acknowledging that once 
again from a simple home amongst a small people has 
come a seer and a leader who has “ served. his generation 
by the will of God.’ The tributes from every kind of 
source, high and low, near and far, have been spontane- 
ous, sincere and deeply moving. 

We say, with such resignation as we can muster, that 
“the Lord has taken away,” but we are right, are we not, 
in responding with glowing hearts to an impulse of pro- 
found gratitude that for a long, full four score of years “‘the 
Lord has given”? to us the rich gift of his great and mani- 
fold abilities, and his untiring willingness to spend himself 
through good report and ill in the service of his people 
and ofthenations. Weare realising more clearly than ever 
how sapiens in se ipso teres atque rotundus est, how amazingly, 
how richly and variedly gifted was our lost leader. We 
are also pondering, if we are wise, the undeniable fact that 
it was he who made our country matter among the nations, 
and that with his going our standing before the world has 
greatly diminished. If he is not to have served us in vain 
we shall be resolved to preserve the values which he 
exemplified, by yielding ourselves with God’s help to a new 
temper of greater friendliness, tolerance, understanding 
and magnanimity. That may not seem likely to prove 
very easy in South Africa in these difficult days, but we 
may brace ourselves to it the better by recalling some words 
uttered by the General not long ago :— 


“In the twilight of today I see on the horizon the 
Man of Galilee. I see Him going round the villages 
teaching, spreading His message of the new Kingdom, 
healing the sick and suffering. And His message is : 
‘Cherish in love your fellow-man, irrespective of race 
or language ... Cherish and keep that idea in your 
hearts as the highest good.’ ”’ 


Some people have expressed surprise at the fact that the 
General has been so sincerely mourned by the African 
people. Such have not realised that behind the vocal 
criticisms of the few there was nevertheless among the 
great mass of them a clear sense that he was their friend, 
that he valued them as men, and was concerned about their 
welfare. They knew that he believed strongly in Euro- 
pean leadership, but they were sure that he wished no less 
strongly for African advancement. Not many months 
before he went out of office for the last time he outlined to 


some of the leaders of the Native Representative Council 
his ideas of the next steps necessary and possible for their 
political evolution and for giving more reality to their work 
as Councillors. His proposals were lightly esteemed by 
many of them ; yet the wiser ones saw that he was coming 
to meet them to the utmost limit that his intimate know- 
ledge of his own people allowed. They realised that he 
was putting forward ideas far in advance of what the great 
majority of those behind him held, and that he was, with 
his wonted fearlessness, staking his own position on the 
possibility of his being able to carry his followers with 
him. He was prepared to ask a great deal of them, and 
many Africans realised that he had gone to what he knew 
to be the limit of immediate possibility, for their sake and 
for that of South Africa as a whole. ‘The story of the 
supervening years has made that very plain, so that his 
passing presents to the African people, no less than to the 
Europeans, a clear challenge to lay aside fear and to bring 
a new spirit of faith and understanding to bear upon the 
stresses of a difficult era. 

There were narrow-visioned Christian people who un- 
Christianly asserted that he was no Christian,—active and 
avowed association with the concerns of some organised 
church being their only criterion. The writer recalls 
having the privilege of organising under the auspices of the 
Cape Town Y.M.C.A. a great meeting of men for the 
General shortly after his return from Europe after the 
first world war,.and being sharply taken to task by a godly 
member of the Board of the Association for asking such a 
man to give areligious address. The only possible answer 
was “‘ Come and hear for yourself.” To a City Hall packed 
with men (plus a solitary gate-crasher of the other sex 
hidden in the crowded gallery) the General spoke with 
such fire and deep conviction about the reality of the 
spiritual in life that even the critical gentleman ‘‘ could 
scarce forbear a cheer.’’ No, the real secret of General 
Smuts’ many-sided greatness lay not in his superb mental 
endowment, nor in his immense capacity for work, nor in 
any other outstanding quality which marked him off from 
ordinary folk ; it lay in his profound sense of the reality of 
God and in his delight in its varied manifestation in the 
world of man and nature. ‘To this he constantly and 
deliberately exposed himself, yes, up to the very last day of 
his life, and it was a natural result of this that his spirit so 
noticeably grew in stature and mellowness as his years of 
public life passed. And this came about notwithstanding 
the fact that they brought him all too often frustration, 
misunderstanding, abuse, and the ignorant sort of vilifica- 
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tion that charged him with callousness over the very things 
which were most painful to him. 

In a local paper the other day there appeared a letter 
from a humble member of one of his Boer War commandos 
from which a glimpse of him may be quoted :— 


“Some have said that he did not believe in the 
Supreme Being. That is not so. The humblest and 
most moving prayer that I ever heard'in my life was when 
the General held a service for us one Sunday morning in 
the Boer War in Palingskloof. The old stone on which 
he stood lies there today.” 
We would venture to offer our deep sympathy to Mrs. 

Smuts, who counted for so much in his life, and whom all 
South Africa honours and holds in deep affection for her 
own sake. ; 


The Governor-General 
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A poet whose work he liked (Brian Walden Rose) has 
written lines which may serve to express our confidence as 
to his enduring fame :— 


‘“‘ His name and his vision shall live, when 
The great requiems end, 
In the hearts of the ordinary men 
Who shall honour their friend.” 

For the true visionary his passing is no ending to his 
influence. For such as South Africa’s ‘‘ Oubaas,” (as was 
written of President Wilson by an old friend and former 
colleague) ‘“‘ those trumpets of the sad fifth act and the fall 
of the tragic curtain are impertinences. Upon idealists 
such as he the curtain does not fall : the play evolves into 


the eternal drama that makes up the life of humanity.” 
O.B.5. 


visits Alice, Fort Hare 


and Lovedale 


N Saturday, 9th September, the Right Honourable G. 
Brand van Zyl and Mrs. van Zyl visited Alice, Fort 
Hare and Lovedale. The vice-regal party was met at 
Alice Railway Station by the Mayor (Professor A. J. D. 
Meiring, Fort Hare) and the Mayoress, the Acting Chair- 
man of the Victoria East Divisional Council (Mr. H. E. 
Matthews) and Mrs. Matthews, the Principal of Lovedale 
(Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd) and Mrs. Shepherd, the Princi- 
pal of the South African Native College (Professor C. P. 
Dent) and Mrs. Dent, the Chief Native Commissioner 
(Mr. J. M. Brink) and Mrs. Brink, and other prominent 
personalities. 

After tea in the Toc. H. Hall, where,Councillors and 
their wives were presented, the party crossed to the Town 
Hall for the official reception. There was a large gather- 
ing representing all sections of the population. 

The Mayor welcomed the Governor-General as the 
First Citizen of the country and as the first South African 
born to reach that high position, and he welcomed also Her 
Excellency as a typical South African woman. He de- 
clared that the town had a mixed population, but a very 
kindly and friendly spirit animated the whole community. 

His Excellency, in replying, said that he fully appreciat- 
ed the importance of this flourishing centre. ‘“‘ Alice, 
Lovedale and Fort Hare,” he declared, “‘ are so closely con- 
nected that the history of the one is definitely linked to the 
history of the other. For over a hundred years the great 
work at Lovedale has been carried on. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our slow-moving people that Lovedale owes its 
inspiration and support to Scotland, as the Huguenot 
seminary at Wellington owed its support to America. As 
in other spheres of life in South Africa we owe undying 
gratitude to the pioneering great men who left their most 


beautiful country to minister to others. Not the least of 
these great men whose names are written on the scrolls of 
builders of South Africa are the present head of Lovedale 
and the founder and the architect of Fort Hare University 
College, built on the ruins of the Fort where so many 
suffered, and which has grown into one of the foremost 
colleges in the Union, a College which to-day can boast of 
350 matriculated students, passing on to graduate in Arts 
and Science, housed in well-equipped buildings, with 
lecture rooms, laboratories, library, hostels, etc.” 

His Excellency went on to say, “‘ There can only be 
peace where there is freedom. What South Africa prizes 
above all else is freedom. It is the inheritance of every- 
one of us. It may be asked, and with more reason here 
than elsewhere, ‘What is Freedom?’ Freedom is the 
maximum of self-government. It should be automatic 
and with the minimum of government from without finally 
reducing it to vanishing-point. ‘To have freedom is only 
to have that which is absolutely necessary to enable us to 
be what we ought to be and to possess that which we ought 
to possess. Freedom of religion, freedom of the Press and 
freedom of the person are principles that should guide our 
steps. It is the only freedom deserving of the name. You 
are greatly blessed in this happy spot of peace ; may you 
long enjoy it and may the time be not far distant when we 
all can rejoice in freedom in this country. 
and wish you well.” 


I thank you 


In the afternoon Their Excellencies visited Fort Hare 
where the Governor-General addressed a gathering of 
staff and students, and where they were entertained to tea 
with Principal and Mrs, Dent as host and hostess. Later 
they proceeded to Loveda'e where there was a great 
gathering “under the oaks.” Dr. Shepherd welcomed 
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the Governor-General and Mrs. van Zyl. The former 
made a happy reply. The Church Choir sang two songs 
in the vernacular with great effect. After a number of 
senior members of staff had been presented, the party 
proceeded to the Hospitals, where the new Lovedale 


The Mischief of 


ECENT unpleasant revelations in magistrates’ courts 
have served to remind us that it is more than ever 
necessary to keep up the pressure against the hiring out of 
convict labour to private individuals. ‘The indications are 
that it is a practice that is still well dug in in South Africa, 
though it is no longer permitted in many far less advanced 
areas in the continent. No less an authority than the 
Minister of Justice is as vocal as he is vulgar in defending 
it. (We recall that when opening a new country gaol in 
the Transvaal last year he allowed himself the remark that 
critics of the practice know as much about it “‘ as a monkey 
does of religion.”’) So it is clear that any immediate end- 
ing of what we believe to be an evil and dangerous thing is 
exceedingly remote, and that consequently there is need 
for unremitting effort to bring people to recognise just 
why it is a practice offensive to the Christian conscience 
and very derogatory to the good name of South Africa in 
the estimation of countries whose respect we should prize. 
For it is undeniable that in the opinion of many of the 
more enlightened peoples of the world this is one of the 
things which, so long as it persists, brands a country as 
backward. 

The case for it is apt to be regarded by its champions as 
so clear as to be unanswerable. Is it not obviously a 
better thing, they say, (the more so when many farmers 
find labour so hard to come by,) that Native prisoners 
should be engaged upon useful and healthy work in the 
open air under skilled supervision, rather than be locked 
up in the cells in the towns ? People talk glibly about the 
urgent necessity that South Africa should make better use 
of its manpower ; is not this an important contribution to 
this end ? 

Arguments like these could be accepted cordially enough 
if working for the private farmer or languishing in gaol 
were the only alternatives, and if it were not done for the 
benefit of private individuals, and if, we may add, in view 
of some most unsavoury practices recently disclosed, wholly 
satisfactory conditions were uniformly observed. But the 
really unanswerable arguments are to be found on the 
other side. 

The fundamental evil in the practice is that it is trading 
in human lives. Let the conditions and terms of service 
be far better than they actually are, yet that would not alter 
or mitigate this objectionable and discreditable fact. No 
amount of benevolence will make it possible to regard it as 
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Orthopaedic Hospital was inspected and a visit paid to 
several wards of the Macvicar Hospital. 

Their Excellencies left behind them the happiest 
memory of a gracious and inspiring visit to an outstand- 
ing centre of African education. 


Convict Labour 


other than something which the civilised conscience con- 
demns and which lends itself all too easily to abuse. 

As regards the argument that farm labour cannot be 
secured in any other way, there would seem to be two 
things to be said. Firstly, this is a difficulty that other 
countries have felt far more seriously than we have. They 
have grappled with it and found the solution in increased 
mechanisation, coupled with more intelligent use of the 
land,—with the result that the shortage has been a blessing 
in disguise. Secondly, it appears that even in the areas 
where the complaints about the lack of labour are most 
vocal, there are always to be found farms on which labour 
is sufficient and content, because the masters know how to 
handle it with patience, firmness, consideration and gen- 
erosity. Such men are aware that the art of treating and 
using their men rightly is at least half of the complicated 
science of farming, even though it may not be taught as a 
major subject in the agricultural colleges. Their workers 


are given recognition as men, not rated as mere hands, 


and, being human, they respond. They are not angels ; 
they are often unreliable, careless, indolent, exasperating, 
but many a farmer will tell you how his men have stood by 
him loyally and improved in energy and efficiency once 
they have come to realise that the ‘baas’ treats them 
understandingly as human beings and seas them an 
interest in improved production. 

So long as the bad system prevails there will be an auto- 
matic and constant pressure towards the mischievous 
practice of keeping the gaols full. |The large majority of 
the men hired to the farmers are short-term prisoners or 
first offenders : this means that the system stands in the 
way of the very necessary reform of punishing these numer- 
ous and often unwitting petty offenders in a more sensible 
way than imprisonment can ever otter, with its danger of 
intimate association with hardened criminals and con- 
sequent demoralisation. We are, however, slowly awaken- 
ing to the folly of this, and it may not be over-long before 
the stream of prison sentences on these minor counts will 
dry up, and what will the farmer do then, poor thing, if he 
has continued to count on them for his labour supply ? 
The more far-sighted among them are alive to this and are 
realising that hiring prisoners is no permanent solution to 
their labour problem. 

But so long as convicts are made available the search for 
a real answer to the difficulty will be delayed. The farmer 
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who depends on them is relieved of the trouble of having 
to provide the sort of conditions and treatment which are 
fair and fitting, and which would make farm service attrac- 
tive to the African. It is work that he likes, but he natu- 
rally wants a decent life, a chance to marry, and to see the 
way to some education and a good future, in life for his 
children. 

In order to make any satisfactory alternative possible it 
is clearly necessary that the State should push on rapidly 
with the establishment of labour bureaux. It is commit- 
ted to this as a policy and much of its experience in regard 
to it is encouraging. But more needs to be done about it 
and the convict labour practice should not be allowed to 
hinder it in any way. It is bound to take some time to get 
an adequate network of bureaux functioning satisfactorily, 
but it is so obviously the right course that no hindrance of 
any sort should be tolerated. 
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Must the convicts, then, even if their numbers are 
presently to be reduced, go back to the stultifying life of the 
prison cell? By no means, if only some common-sense 
and a modicum of vision can be brought to the problem. 
This would suggest that the State should constitute itself 
their employer by means, for instance, of a system of rural 
production colonies, or by organising them into teams for 
wide-scale preventive anti-erosion works. There is ample 
scope for the one and urgent need for the other. A steady 
stream of men emerging from either scheme at the end of 
their sentences could be a most valuable reinforcement of 
the labour supply of the countryside. Initial expenditure 
would be considerable, but it would be productive expendi- 
ture, given anything like intelligent management. 

In any case the supply of convict labour to private indi- 
viduals should not be allowed to discredit and retard South 
Africa any longer, 


Africa: Present and Future 
EARL DE LA WARR 


HERE are not many places in the world to-day at which 
we can look without seeing some sort of trouble 
ahead of us. Africa is certainly no exception. 

Political developments that involved centuries of work, 
struggle and hard experience for this country, are being 
compressed into a few years. 
and assurances of self-government are being given with an 
almost tragic lack of any sense of how little tradition or 
training for Government really exists amongst even the few 
educated Africans that there are. ; 

The policy may be right or wrong. It is certainly being 
pursued with great sincerity by quite a number of estim- 
able people; but one cannot help wondering—have we 
really thought out where it is taking us all? Do we 
honestly think that Africa will be better developed and its 
millions of inhabitants be the happier under African rule 
than under British rule, for some considerable time at any 
rate? Or do we say that’the principle of self-government 
is of such intrinsic moral merit that in comparison with it, 
material development and happiness do not really matter ? 
Do we visualise an ultimate shared responsibility between 
the African and British ? Or do we visualise ourselves as 
being advisers to a wholly African government ? And if 
so, do we appreciate that advisers’ advice can be accepted 
or rejected ; and the advisers themselves be dismissed by 
the employing authority? And what about our settlers 
and British investors, especially in East Africa? Are they 
to be asked quietly to accept the fate of British investors in 
Burma? Finally, if all this is really what our Government 
intends, is this the moment to pour more good British 
money into Colonial Development ? 


Promises are being made | 


I ask these questions not in the hope of obtaining an 
answer but because I suspect that our policy-makers have 
not looked far enough ahead to be able to answer them. 
That is why so many of us are apprehensive about the 
present course of events. 

Surely the real problem of Africa at the moment—and 

for many, many years to come—is how to develop her 
resources sufficiently to give her people even a tolerable 
standard of living—some might go further and say to 
avoid actual famine and disaster. Under the Pax Britan- 
nica and British medical care, mortality is decreasing a 
a great deal quicker than food production is increasing. 
We are told that in thirty years population will have 
doubled. Who and what is going to feed all the extra 
millions ? Surely this is the first problem on which to 
concentrate—how to cultivate the soil better, how to save 
the soil from erosion, how to stop overgrazing, how to 
conserve water. In other words, how to save from hunger 
those that our doctors are rescuing from disease. 

I had the privilege in 1937 of being Chairman of a com- 
mission for reporting on Native education in East Africa 
with special reference to Makerere College. We reported 
in favour of concentration in the first instance on training 
men for the jobs that really need to be done, and should be 
done by Africans, but that have now to be carried out by 
Europeans for lack of any alternative. We spoke espe- 
cially of agricultural advisers, vets, doctors, elementary 
engineers, teachers and traders. We did so because we 
thought that first things should be put first ; that Africa had 
to solve quite a large number of severely practical prob- 
lems before becoming distracted by politics ; and also that 
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the very act of training for and working at these problems 
would be in fact the best possible preparation for ultimate 
greater political responsibility. This may seem to be 
rather a material approach to our problems, but it is not a 
reactionary one. On the contrary, it is more likely to 
lead to solid progress than an approach less based on 
reality. Progress is not progress if it cannot be main- 
tained. 


The real problem is how to make the African realise 
that this is the best and most positive approach to making 
a better Africa. Why let him be led astray in pursuit of 
false—or shall we say premature goals—when so much 
real work is crying to be done? Fundamentally this is a 
problem of leadership. Leadership is largely a matter of 
being unafraid—unafraid to remind the African of how 
little he has ever done for himself during the centuries 
before we came to his country—unafraid to claim and be 
proud of what we have done since we have been there— 
but unafraid also to develop the African to his maximum 
capacity and to give him even greater opportunities to go 
yet further. But don’t let us lead him up the garden path 
and let him think he can skip whole stages of both personal 
and racial experience that no other people have yet succeed- 
ed in skipping. Nor shall we help him by failing to believe 
in ourselves, and to assert the value of what we have given 
and can go on giving in the future. If we do fail to do 
this, it is not being liberal—it is simply shirking our re- 
sponsibilities. We have a right to expect to be trusted 
when we speak in these terms — every Dominion in the 
British Commonwealth is a guarantee of our good faith. 


We have no right to evade our responsibilities. We 
have no right, having once gone into Africa, having broken 
up the tribal life and beliefs of her people, having taught 
them western discontent and having embarked on social 
and material developments that once started cannot be 
left uncontrolled, we have no right, I say, just to walk out. 
And what right have we in the name of self-government 
to hand millions of simple Natives over to the tender 
mercies of a small number of frequently aggressive-mind- 
ed intelligentsia who are to a large extent as yet only half 
educated ? The lead to rule and to accept responsibility 
must be re-asserted. 


We can only do this if we believe in ourselves and are 
prepared to claim and be proud of what we have given. 
Of course, great, great mistakes have been made and 
continue to be made. But we saved the African from 
slavery to which, without our protection, he had to submit. 
We have given him peace from tribal warfare and sound 
administration. We have given him all the education and 
medical care that he has. The population figures are a 
proof of the effectiveness of these benefits; we have 
developed the resources of the continent as they have 
never been developed before; if, as you fly over the country, 
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you see an area of land well farmed, you know without 
asking that it is the property of a white settler. These are 
things to be proud of—indeed pride in them is a condition 
of giving more in the future. Incidentally, a people 
which is proud of their contribution should not produce, 
even as a ‘“‘cockshy,” the form of constitution that was 
lately being suggested for Tanganyika. It was a miserable, 
defeatist proposal that pushed into the background those 
who have given most and have most to give. In saying 
this I am thinking not only of our fine administration, but 
of our settlers. Perhaps because I am a farmer myself, I 


find myself all the more a staunch admirer of these people — 
who have transformed great areas of land that were once | 


nothing but wild and barren scrub. Africa can only 
advance if White and Black can work together, or if I may 
quote that great African Doctor Aggrey: ‘‘ We must 
achieve the harmony of the Black and White keys.” 

The days of racial domination, arrogance and exploita- 
tion are past. If they still try to exist they must be fought, 
but leadership must remain. The African must be helped 
and encouraged to acquire the training necessary for 
developing his country and sharing in the administration 
of the territories in which he resides. Many of them have 
already proved their ability to acquire that training. In 
some cases they have proved it to a very remarkable degree. 
It is just as wrong to under-rate the knowledge that the 
African can acquire as to over-rate his present capacity. 
As in most spheres of life, timing and balance are probably 
the essence of the problem. With proper timing and a 
balanced view, let there be no doubt that the African can 
rise to considerable heights of achievement. But in the 
meanwhile, let us not neglect the reality of the present for 
the possibility of the future. It is the white man who 
must still lead and on whom the progress even of the black 
must still very largely depend. 

—African Affairs. 


Unless we maintain a strong spiritual uplift in the 
African’s outlook, we shall be turning him into that 
machine helot which Russia can produce so much 
quicker and better than we do. 

j —C. C. Martindale. 
a8 * * * 

Mutual fears have to be recognised, the fear of 
Africans that they might not get a fair deal, and the 
fear of Europeans that they will be swamped and 
consequently also not get a fair deal. From what 
do these fears really stem? From the fact that 
moral excellence is not the existing criterion and 
that there is no sign that moral excellence will be- 
come the guiding factor. If that can be achieved, 
suspicion will disappear. 

——Jj. HH. Huizinga, 
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SOur Responsibility to God”’ 


— ae Address of the Rt. Rev. Donald McRae, 
B.Sc., Moderator of the.General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Cheah of South Africa, delivered to the General Assembly 
meeting in St. George’s Presbyterian Church, East London, 
on Wednesday, September 13th, 1950.) 


N the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. 
(Genesis 1. v. 1). The significance of this and sub- 
sequent verses in the opening chapter of the Bible has been 
lost to many through what is popularly described as the 
scientific attitude. Doubts cast upon the validity of the 
simple story of creation, related in the first chapter of 
Genesis, have blinded the eyes of some to the fundamental 
message of this portion of God’s Word. For there is here 
enshrined a great truth revealed, and being continually 
revealed anew by God to faithful souls. Professor Emil 
Brunner has described it as ‘‘ the primeval word, the 
fundamental word supporting everything else. Take it 
away and everything collapses. Indeed, if one rightly 
understands that which the Bible means by the Creator, 
one has rightly understood the whole Bible.” 


It is from this starting point that we must begin to 
clarify our thoughts in regard to our responsibility to God. 
He has created us responsible beings, persons who are 
capable of responding to His approaches to us, approaches 
which He has made and continues to make through His 
Word. As we find it expressed in the opening verses of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews : ‘‘ God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
His, Son, whom He has appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also He made the worlds.” (Hebrews 1, ys. 1 and 
2). God has spoken to us by His Son Jesus Christ. And 
in response to His call, we have accepted the responsibili- 
ties which He has made known to us in His Word. 


It will always be a continual source of wonder to humble 
souls that He should call us to serve Him. When we 
stand before the Holy One, our own sinfulness and un- 
worthiness lead us to cry with Isaiah, ‘‘ Woe is me, for I 
am undone ; because I ani aanan of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips : for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts,” (Isaiah 6, 
vy. 5.) and our conscicnces condemn us: ‘ Ye cannot 
serve the Lord.’ But still*He speaks, reminding us of 
His great love revealed to us in Jesus Christ ; and in humble 
penitence and contriteness we respond, ’‘ But we will 
serve the Lord.’’ The great Apostle Paul described his 
own experience of God’s call in these words: ‘‘ The God 
of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know 
His will ; for thou shalt be His witness unto all men.’’ (Acts 
22, vs. 14, 15). So the great ambition of our lives is to 


seek to understand the things that He would have us do, 
the manner in which we can make an adequate response to 
His great love revealed to us in Jesus Christ. For our 
responsibility consists not only in our ability to respond to 
God’s love revealed in and through His Word, but com- 
prises also a duty, a trust, an obligation. ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
His witness unto all men.” 

It is well that we should remind ourselves that our 
belief in, and experience of God’s calling should never be 
made the basis for sinister and despairing inferences about 
other people. It is God’s purpose that all should hear 
His Word and respond to His call. ‘‘ As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways.” (Ezekiel 33, v. 11). What 
has been described as the ‘‘ the doctrine of Divine repro- 
bation and rejection ’’ must be consistently denied. Nor 
must we allow our belief to deteriorate into that selfish 
attitude, when, in the words of Professor H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, *‘ Belief in election becomes nothing else than a 
comfortable sense of personal safety and privilege, in which 
the religious prig will wrap himself around with compla- 
cent sloth.”” The staggering truth that God has called us 
is the ultimate source of the serenity and courage with 
which we shall seek to discharge the responsibility which is 
ours, the responsibility which He has laid upon us. 

When the Master sought to lead men into a fuller under- 
standing of their obligations, He was content to give us 
certain general principles, coupled with the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, Who would guide us into all truth. He 
refused to adopt the Pharisaic method of determining 
obligations for all men in the form of an excessively detail- 
ed moral code. It is God Himself, Who through the 
Spirit and His Word will guide the individual soul to a 
realisation of his personal responsibility. 

What then“ are the general principles by which our re- 
sponsibility to God is governed? No better summary 
can be found than in those words of the Master: ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” (Matthew 22, vs. 
37-39). The Master proclaims elsewhere that in practice 
the two commandments are so interwoven as to be almost 
inseparable. We can only truly love God as we love our 
neighbours as ourselves ; and in loving our neighbours as 
ourselves we give expression to our love of God. But in 
addition, our love of God must have in it that holy awe, 
that completeness of consecration and dedication which 
makes it supreme in all human relationships. 

There are those, who in seeking to interpret the second 
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commandment, have laid such emphasis on love to one’s 
neighbour that the self-denial enjoined becomes practically 
self-abnegation. Such renouncement is not in accord 
with the teaching of our Lord, and to love one’s neighbour 
does not entail being untrue to one’s own people. And 
while we must guard against the tendency to “ think of 
ourselves more highly than we ought to think,’ we must 
also bear in mind that God has not called us to present His 
truth in an apologetic manner. The Word of Christ is 
that we should love our neighbour as we love ourselves. 
Obedience to this Word does not mean blindness to the 
differences which do exist in a multi-racial community, 
nor does it mean that children must be treated as adults ; 
nor yet that persons will be entrusted with power that they 
cannot exercise effectively. But it does mean seeking 
for all, irrespective of race, the rights and privileges which 
we value for ourselves and our own people. As Dr. J. H. 
Oldham has expressed it: ‘‘ Men are not equal in their 
capacity to serve the community, nor are they equal in 
their needs. But they are equal in the possession of a 
personality that is worthy of reverence. They are equal 
in the right to the development of that personality, so far 
as may be compatible with the common good. And in the 
determination of what constitutes the common good, they 
have an equal claim that their case should be heard and 
weighed, and that the judgment should be disinterested 
and just.” 

It is our responsibility to seek to discover the implica- 
tions of this second commandment for our country and for 
all its peoples. This will require continued, careful study 
and prayerful thought. We are dealing with peoples and 
communities which are continually changing; and any 
attempt to lay down and carry out a detailed long-term 
programme is doomed to failure. The tendency has been 
evident in recent years to seek to describe policy in terms 
of abstract nouns, such as liberalism and apartheid, often, 
apparently, without much serious attempt to discover the 
full implications of the terms. This practice, coupled 
with a lack of faith in others, has made it easy to impute 
false motives, resulting in much misunderstanding and 
bitterness. We must remember that the second com- 
mandment is applicable not only to the relations between 
European and Non-European, but also to the relations 
between the two sections of our European community. I 
believe there is a real need for us here in South Africa to 
practise the following resolutions formulated by Henry T. 
Hodgkin : “‘ I will never ridicule another’s faith. I will 
try to remember that I may be mistaken, and that God’s 
truth is too big for any one mind. When there is mis- 
understanding, either I of him, or he of me, I will go to 
him direct. 1 will not listen to gossip and second-hand 
information. I will pray for those from whom I differ.”’ 
Our God would be better served in South Africa if more 
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time were devoted to seeking to discharge one’s own res- 
ponsibility in terms of the second commandment, and less 
time devoted to criticism and condemnation of others. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘‘ Who is my neighbour ? ” 
He answered in the words of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It is not necessary to assume that the priest 
and Levite were quite untouched by the plight of the in- 
jured man. It is quite conceivable that in modern days 
they might have been inspired to stir up public opinion. 
about the disgraceful conditions which existed on the 
public roads and the need for a more effective police force ; 


they may have found in the incident good material for a 


sermon or discourse ; and they may have decided to urge 
upon the government the need for appointing a commis- 
sion to enquire into the dangers which beset travellers. 
While it is not denied that all those can be useful forms of 
seivice, let us remember that the Master is here emphasis- 
ing the supreme importance of seeking to discharge 
our personal responsibility through personal action and 
relationships. 

The Church has sought to discharge its responsibility 
to God by sending forth messengers to proclaim the Good 
News of the Gospel of Jesus Christ unto the ends of the 
earth. And in addition, it has been the pioneer in the 
provision of general education for backward peoples. 
This has been the case here in South Africa. Criticism is 
often levelled against the Church and Missions for the type 
of education which is being given. It is feared that this 
criticism is often made by people whose main object is to 
exploit the African, and who think of education only in 
terms of increasing the usefulness of the African in the 
service of the European. Surely, if education is defined 


as ‘‘ enabling every person to develop fully for better living,” 


we are not going to.educate the African primarily for their 
country’s good, or for the good of the European, but for 
their own good, 

The racial riots and disturbances which have taken place 
in different parts of our country are matters of very grave 
concern for all South Africans: ‘These troubles are not to 
be attributed to any single cause, nor are the roots of 
comparatively recent growth. We are to-day reaping the 
harvest of generations of exploitation and indifference to 
the legitimate aspirations of the African people. The un- 
rest and sense of frustration have been accentuated during 
recent years, and have provided a seed-bed for Communist 
propaganda, ‘The intense growth of nationalistic feeling 
in many nations which has been a marked feature of the 
post-war years has not left the African people untouched. 
And there is little doubt that the restlessness must, in some 
measure at least, be the result of education, which, if it is 
to be worthy of the name, does encourage people really 
to think for themselves. We may recognise that this is a 


stage in the development of the African people. It can be 
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dealt with effectively only on the basis of a sympathetic 
understanding. It is not the time for the curtailment of 
freedom, or the withdrawal of privilege. It is a time for 
greatness, the God-given opportunity for us as a nation 
and people to help the less-privileged in our midst as they 


endure the growing pains which mark the approach of the- 


full stature of manhood. 

These facts have a deeper significance for those who 
beliéve in God, and who seek to serve Him. For just as 
Communism has been described as the judgment of God 
upon our generation, so I believe that as servants of God 
we are to discern in this unrest “‘ the writing on the wall.” 
It brings to light the urgency of the situation, a condition 
which we shall ignore at our peril. For God is working 
His purposes out. And when a nation or people fail to 
respond adequately to the trust He has reposed in them, 
then He does come in judgment. But always the purpose 
of His judgment is to save. Let us pray then, in the 
well-known expression of Dr. Alexander Whyte, that 
this may be “a vitalising judgment” ; that in humble 
acknowledgment of our failure and the failure of our 
people to fulfil the responsibility which God has placed 
upon us in this land, we shall make this an occasion for 
re-dedication to the service of the Sovereign Father who 
has called us. There will be those who are not prepared 
to stand with us, or acknowledge their allegiance to God ; 
and there will always be those who seek to evade their 
responsibility by endeavouring to place the blame on others 
but we shall always endeavour to maintain in all our rela- 
tionships the magnanimous Christ-like spirit of that great 
servant of God, the Apostle Paul, whose great concern for 
_ his own people and kinsmen found expression in these 
words : “ I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have 
great heaviness.and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
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brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” (Romans 
9, vs. 1-3). 

And what of the future? What will be the future 
pattern of a multi-racial community such as we have here 
in South Africa? I believe that we must be absolutely 
honest and say, “‘ We do not know.’”’ The purely selfish 
motive which appears to be implied in the expression “ to 
safeguard Western civilisation” is evidently an attempt 
to alleviate the all too-common fear which arises from the 
uncertainty of the future. As a people who believe in 
God, we must assert unconditionally that the only ultimate 
security for all men is to be found in God. It is this 
acceptance of uncertainty which appeals to the adventurous 
spirit in man. It is the same spirit which inspired 
Abraham, “the father of the faithful,” who, responding to 
the call of God, ‘‘ went out not knowing whither he went,” 
the spirit which led the first disciples to forsake all and 
follow Christ. It is the same spirit which has inspired all 
the faithful followers of Christ down through the ages, who, 
refusing the uncertain security which the world has to 
offer, have found eternal life and lasting security in the 
service of God. A vital faith in the sovereign purpose of 
the living God is the only sure antidote for that fear which 
has wrought such havoc in the field of race relations in this 
fair land. 

Dependent then upon the grace and mercy of our 
Heavenly Father, let us seek to work in co-operation with 
all the Christian forces in South Africa, acknowledging 
and seeking to discharge our responsibility to God, Who is 
“the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last,” the great Creator God, the Sovereign 
Father, the King of kings and Lord of Lords. 

Now unto the God of all grace, who hath called us into 
His eternal glory by Christ Jesus, be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. 


Bereavement 


6¢ "THE only son of his mother and she was a widow.” 

In the middle of Holy Week, when we were com- 
memorating the sufferings of Christ and His dear Mother, 
(the sword that pierced her soul),—Ndileka, a mother of 
to-day, and a widow, was quickly sent for; but Temba, 
her very dear and only son, had already passed on when she 
arrived. She found her only other child, Ncedeka, aged 
seventeen, and equally dear, waiting for her and crying... . 
The Sisters gave them a quiet room where they could stay 
together alone. But many were the widow’s friends, and 
all wanted to go and express sympathy—and many went. 
Ndileka, now suffering the extreme bereavement, and 
overcome with grief, yet struggled to speak. — ‘“‘ Intonga 
yam nomsimelelo wam. . In English it would sound 


strange to use these words out of their setting in the Psalm. 
What was she saying? ‘‘ My rod and my staff...’’ But 
the African does use these very words in ordinary talk. To 
a widowed mother her only son is indeed her rod and her 
staff ; again he is her zntstka, her “ pillar ’’—her hope in the 
days to come when she will be old. Meantime Ncedeka 
dried her eyes and busied herself making the bed for her 
mother who was evidently far from well. 

It was a touching and a very beautiful sight outside the 
Mission Hospital Chapel on a still and lovely autumn day. 
Many were the heathen women friends and relations of 
the bereaved widow, who stood together on the rising 
ground in a group, with the afternoon sun shining on their 
red-ochred garments ; and there were heathen men there 
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also and many Christian people. All the boys of the 
Hostel, where Temba had been a boarder, were also there 
with their Warden. The people stood in a semi-circle ; 
higher up behind them were the trees and the buildings of 
the girls’ Hostel, and the whole scene was lit up with soft 
and pleasant sunshine. At the front was a figure bowed 
low on the ground and covered with a large shawl—the 
bereaved mother with a special friend, her cousin, close by 
to comfort her. Both of these had been boarders together 
in the Hostel in their younger days. And close to her is 
Needeka, now a boarder where her mother was, her only 
remaining child, similarly bowed down and attended by a 
a friend. The coffin is on the ground with a group of 
men on either side. At one end is the priest in black cope 
and biretta, at the other the servers, all vested in white, and 
all friends of Temba, with the cross, the lights, the incense, 
and the holy water. 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the Name of the Lord.’’ Words are spoken, 
words about Jesus, the Man of sorrows, sharing all human 
sorrow, words about eternal life through Him. 

At the grave, a place of more open sunshine and grand 
distant views, a great concourse of people stands around, 
—the mother with her young daughter nearest to the grave. 
It is just two years since they stood by another grave close 
by, and Temba with them, on the day the mother became 
a widow. A few more words are spoken ; there is still an 
intsika, an intonga, an umsimelelo—a pillar, a rod, a staff, to 
uphold us in the inner life of the spirit—the Man Jesus, 
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the Almighty, the Eternal Son of God, . Prayers for the 
soul of this precious lad include also his father whose body 
lies close by, and the final blessing is preceded by the 
hymn of faith in the ultimate triumph in Christ : “ Father, 
sister, child, and mother,—meet once more.” 

_ Ndileka’s Umzi, her married home, the empty home, 
without husband, and now without a son, is some ten 
miles off—two huts on a mountain ridge. _ It is too late to 
reach there today. On the way is the Umz of Nontstke- 
lelo, the special friend and close companion at the funeral, 
Ndileka’s former school companion, now the happy wife. 
of a good husband and the mother of several children. . 
Here Ndileka is taken in for the night, surrounded by the 
love of many friends. Next day (Good Friday) she will 
pass on her way, which is indeed a ‘“‘ way of sorrows ”’ 
round the mountain to her home on the other side. 

‘There she will stay for some weeks. Friends will come 
from time to time to kuza—to condole, and so to soothe the 
grievous pains of her bereavement. ‘Then the time of 
mourning will come to an end. Ndileka will recover, and 
her sorrow be no longer referred to ; she will go back to 
her work as Matron of the girls of the distant Training 
School, where, whenever news of bereavement comes, as 
it does in such places from time to time, she will now be 
equipped with an even greater sympathy than she had 
before in the delicate task of passing it on to the bereaved. 

(Note. 'The funeral service was held outside as a pre- 
caution against infection. The names are invented.) 


Whither South Africa? 


HREE events which may be of profound political signi- 
ficance for the future of South Africa have followed 
each other in quick succession recently. First, there was 
the sweeping Government victory in the 5.W. Africa 
elections ; then the death of Field-Marshal J. C. Smuts ; 
lastly Dr. Malan’s message to the English-speaking people 
in the Union, at the Durban Conference of the Natal 
Nationalist Party. 

The election results remove from the Government the 
“minority complex,” and mean that Dr. Malan need no 
longer rely on Mr. Havenga and the Afrikaner Party. 
But one sees little reason for the fulsome congratulations 
on the results. That 24,000 voters should return six 
members to the Union House of Assembly is a travesty 
which savours of the unscrupulous. It places voters in 
the Union at a relative disadvantage. The South African 
constitution is now a bad mixture of the unitary and the 
federal. ‘The old war-cry of the American colonists, of 
“No taxation without representation ’”’ 
‘“ Over-representation without taxation.” 

12,000 Nationalists in S,W. Africa return six M.P’s. 


has become 


10,000 anti-Nationalists return none. The total majority 
of 2,401 voters is perhaps explained by there being 3,000 
German enrolled voters. It is worth noting, that had 
Proportional Representation been in operation, three 
members would have been S.W. Africa’s quota—two 
Nationalist M.P’s. and one Opposition M.P. 

The Press naturally reacted according to its political 
lights. The best summary was probably that of Die 
Transvaler, which said that the spokesmen of the United 
Party expect the results to mean :— 

(1) A German ‘ Bund’ in S.W, Africa. 

(2) Domination of the Union Parliament by 5.W.A, 
Germans. 

(3) Expulsion of Mr, Havenga and his Party from the _ 
Government. 

(4) A hard, cruel colour policy. 

(5) Defiance of U.N.O. 

(6) Isolationism and loss of friends overseas. 

(7) Disagreements and differences with. members of 
Commonwealth. é 

(8) Loss of South Africa’s economic welfare, 


. 
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(9) ‘Trouble with Natives and Indians. 

(10) Undermining of British Colonial policy as regards 

non-Europeans in Africa. 

The Government Press, on the other hand, expects :— 

(1) Carrying out of the policy of apartheid and white 
“ baasskap.”’ ‘ 

(2) Action against the threat of Communism without 
the danger of a weakening and undermining oppo- 
sition. 

(3) Stable government. 

(4) Honesty, fairness, and orderliness in politics, 
which should be conducted on a high level. 

(5) A firm attitude towards outside interference in 
South and S.W. Africa. 

(6) Expansion of South African economic life. 

(7) Equal rights for Afrikaans and English-speaking 
persons. i 

(8) Fair treatment of non-Europeans. 

(9) Discussion with Britain and other African colonial 
powers regarding defence against Communism. 

(10) Unshakable dedication to the full independence of 

South Africa as expressed inthe Republican ideal. 

Overseas opinion from reputable papers is worth quot- 
ing. The Times has recently had a very reasoned and 
reasonable series of articles on South Africa and Rhodesia, 
at which no South African can cavil. On ‘‘ Apartheid,” 
the Times says, “‘ How farSouth Africa chooses to take 
heed of the plain signs of trouble ahead is of course her own 
business. Her neighbours, however, have the right to 
comment in all friendliness on what she is doing, because 
it must have repercussions across their own borders. It 
must, too, endanger the expansion of her gold and other 
industries and her exports of wool and other agricultural 
commodities. Apartheid within the white ranks is the 
worst peril of contemporary South Africa.” 

The New York Times, commenting on the election 
results, said, ‘““ They must be a source of keen regret 
wherever civil rights are honoured and racialism abhorred. 
The Government will now go ahead even more fanatically 
with their policy of apartheid, and will be encouraged in 
their defiance of the United Nations. If South Africa 
defies the International Court, Britain cannot wash her 
hands of the dispute. India and Pakistan will not sit back. 
Will the General Assembly allow a World Court decision 
to be flouted ? South Africa may yet find herself in a 
dangerous world.” 

The staid and respectable London Sunday paper, The 
Observer, says, ““ The United Kingdom delegation has the 
strongest moral and practical reasons to stand up to Dr. 
Malan at Lake Success, despite his blustering. He can- 
not claim that the results show strong local resentment at 
U.N.O. interference, (when supported by 12,000 out of 
22,000 voters). The main issue before U.N.O. concerns 
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the rights of the ten times more numerous Africans to — 


some opportunity of expressing their wishes. Ifthe U.K. 
and the U.S.A. take a firm line on the Hague Court’s 
recommendations, the Union Government would be left 
with little alternative but to submit reports and petitions 
from local inhabitants to the Trusteeship Committee.” 

The solution to South Africa’s problems surely lies 
along the path of destroying racial myths, and listening to 
economists and real thinkers. The government should 
concern itself with matters like cost of living, housing, 
some sane relationship between costs and prices, the 
employment of the reservoir of African labour to every- 
one’s benefit, and the end of the myth of cheap labour. 
Sub-economic housing schemes for European and non- 
European, the training of thousands of Native artisans to 
build houses, well but cheaply, and the recognition of the 
fact that the African in the towns has largely made possible 
the sharp rise in South A frica’s national income, and should 
benefit therefore in proportion—along these lines lies the 
way to bring all sections of the community into close 
harmony and to eradicate for ever the breeding-ground for 
Communism. 

The funeral orations on Field-Marshal Smuts by 
the Rev. J. Reyneke and the Rev. Dr. J. B. Webb pointed the 
way for all thinking people. Otherwise, When Smuts 
Goes will have more tragic poignancy for South Africa 
than even the author foretold. 

Dr. Malan finished his Durban speech, “ I have deliver- 
ed my message to our English-speaking South Africans. 
For the rest, I must leave it in their hands.”’ - The future 
of South Africa lies in his hands and in those of his party. 
Not by speeches, but “‘ by their deeds we shall know them.”’ . 

E. D. Roserts 


‘*No one had a keener sense than Nicoll of what 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling describes as the ‘ damnable 
streak in each of us which leads us to stop our own 
work and talk about the duties of others.’ He told 
a correspondent in the spring of 1918: ‘It seems 
to me that we have ruinously overdone committees, 
conferences, congresses and the like... The futility 
of associations and debating societies is to my mind 
indescribable. This kind of thing ruined Russia, 
and it will ruin us if we are not careful.’ He deplor- 
ed and denounced the ‘savage lust for talk which 
has taken possession of the Nonconformist Church- 
es,’ the ‘crime of loquacity’ fostered by endless 
religious conferences and commissions, and the 
amount of time and energy which ministers squan- 
der at such gatherings to the neglect of steady 
spadework in their proper field.’’ 

From “ William Robertson Nicoll : 
by T. H. Darlow. 
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Sursum Corda 
IN CONFUSION, CONFIDENCE 


os HEN these things begin to come to pass ”’ said Jesus 


once, and turned history upside down, rendering 
obsolete for ever everything that makes up the usual stock- 
in-trade of a whole tribe of worldly-wise commentators, 
All our habitual judgments and valuations are challenged 
and overruled by the piercing, dramatic insight of the Son 
of God. 

Look at this chapter again (Luke 21) and see what things 
are meant. It is no description of calm weather and 
peaceful prospects that meets us here. It is the most 
devastating catalogue of crisis and convulsion, of formid- 
able ruthless forces playing havoc with good men’s dreams. 
These words of Jesus are full of the crash and thunder of 
the storm—nation against nation, kingdom against 
kingdom, earthquakes, famines, pestilences, fearful sights 
and signs from heaven, persecutions, inquisitions, racial 
hatreds, martyrdoms, the whole world gone mad, “‘ men’s 
hearts failing them for fear and for looking after those 
things that are coming on the earth.’”’ When these things 
come to pass, said Jesus, these intolerably grim and 
harrowing things, these things of which the tender con- 
science would say that they just do not bear thinking 
about, when all you can do is helplessly to watch the 
human situation deteriorating, and the frenzied alterca- 
tions growing still more turbulent and furious, and the 
tide of violence mounting till it is rushing like a great river 
in spate, wheri your own mind is confused and your 
nerves reeling and your spirit near despair—then, said 

“Jesus, “ Look up! Lift up your heads!” 

Do we not feel that this chapter might have sprung 
straight out of the background of the present day? We 
shall be far wrong if we suppose that this was simply 
Jesus’ forecast of the fearful fate that Rome had in store 
for Jerusalem the city of God. It was that, no doubt, but 
it was far more. Who can ponder the picture painted by 
His words and not feel that it is supremely relevant now ? 

Moreover, there is this to be said. You have not faced 
the real seriousness of any dark age in the world’s history, 
or of any dark night in your own personal experience, when 
you have simply recounted the external facts of the situa- 
tion. For far more ominous than the physical facts are 
the potential spiritual consequences of the facts. There 
is always a possibility that an individual or a whole age, 
under the pressure of terrible events, may suffer total 
eclipse in the region of faith. Things may go so radically 
and bitterly wrong that the basic convictions on which life 
is built are shaken and the very foundations begin to 
quiver and rock, so that the whole edifice threatens to 
collapse before the assault of ultimate doubt. That, 


nothing less, is the really sinister menace—the hour of 
awful darkness in which the human heart begins to suspect 
that there is no rationality anywhere, that right and wrong, 
good and evil, are mere figures of speech, not solid and 
substantial facts, that divine fatherhood is a myth and 
Providence an illusion, that any spiritual interpretation of 
life is a fantastic self-deception and all man’s striving 
purposeless and futile. ‘‘ When these things begin to 
come to pass ”’ said Jesus, “‘ when the fierce threat is getting 
you by the throat, the stifling doubt endeavouring to 
suffocate your souls, then... .” What then? 

Shall we say, ‘‘ When these things come, all hope 
abandon”? That is what our natural instinct says. 
‘The lights we have seen extinguished can never be re- 
kindled. The happy hours of peace and confidence and 
joy are coming back no more. You may as well resign 
yourself to the miseries of Babylon and to doom, slow, 
pitiless, unending. When these things come to pass— 
farewell hope, enter despair, and weep for the days that 
are dead!’’ So-speaks the wisdom of the world, and, 
perhaps, to some of us, the voice of our hearts. 

But not so speaks Christ! Not so speaks the one who 
above all others has the right to speak. His word is, 
‘“‘ Look up, and lift up your heads ; for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” 

Christ challenges, reverses and contradicts our all too 
human interpretation of the world and of our own tangled 
experience. What is the truth of these words in St. 
Luke’s gospel? Is it not this—that the same crises, the 
same calamities, the same hours of desolation and heart- 
break, which to the natural man constitute a flat denial of 
God—these very things to the spiritual man are actually a 
new, tremendous revelation of God. ‘‘ This is the end of 
everything,” says the one: “‘ No,” says the other,‘‘ This 
is my God marching on in judgment and in mercy.”” And 
all the prophetic spirits who have ever lived have verified 
Christ’s interpretation and discovery, and cry to us to-day 
to believe it, for zt ts true. 


“For we are afar with the dawning 
And the suns that are not yet high, 
And out of the infinite morning 
Intrepid you hear us cry 
How—spite of our human scorning— 
Once more God’s future draws nigh.” 


We are not to think that the immediate aspect of things 
is the final truth. If the valley is black and murky, re- 
member the stars. If the shadow of Herod is darkening 
the world, hark to the angels singing over Bethlehem. If 
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your soul is stumbling in the gloom, reach out for the hand 
of the Lord. 

Christ’s appeal to His followers to lift up their heads in 
desperate circumstances was no piece of sentimental 
bravado, encouraging baseless hopes. He gave a very 
definite reason for it,—‘‘ For your redemption draweth 
nigh.” In other words, when things are at their worst 
you had better be alert and wakeful, more vigilant than 
ever, for that is the likeliest hour for a new emergence of 
the Spirit of God upon the scene. Has not this insight of 
Jesus been verified repeatedly by the facts of history and 
experience ? 

Think, for instance, of the witness of the Old Testa- 
ment. What were the times in the annals of Israel when 
the Hebrew religious genius recorded its greatest achieve- 
ments and faith made another leap forward? Not the 
peaceful prosperous days of Solomon in all ‘his glory, but 
the days of deluge and disaster, when the proud waters of 
Babylonian wrath were sweeping over Israel’s soul. ‘Then 
the faith leapt to life ; then the very presence of catastrophe 
threw up another prophet and another, to cry aloud and 
reassert the unshaken, everlasting, spiritual realities. For 
their redemption was drawing nigh. 

Think of the history of the Christian Church. What 
have been the eras of its greatest influence, what the mo- 
ments of its most powerful impact on the world ? Not the 
epochs of its visible might and splendour; not the age 
succeeding Constantine, when it became imperialistic and 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them seemed 
ready to bow beneath the sceptre of Christ ; not the days 
of the great medieval pontiffs, when the so-called vicar of 
Christ in Rome wielded a sovereignty more absolute than 
that of any secular monarch; not the later nineteenth 
century, when the Church became infected with the pre- 
vailing humanistic optimism, which was! quite sure that a 
wonderful utopian kingdom of God was waiting just round 
the corner and that the very momentum of man’s progress 
was bound to carry him thither. Not in times like these 
has the Church exerted its strongest leverage upon the 
soul and conscience of the world, but in days when it has 
been crucified with Christ and has counted all things but 
loss for His sake—days when, smitten with contrition, it 
has cried out to God from the depths. Then, indeed, in 
a Francis, a Luther, a Wesley, the time of the singing of 
the birds has come and the air has echoed with the hallelu- 
jahs of revival. That is history—and what else is it but 
redemption drawing nigh ? 

Or you can see it in the realm of personal experience. 
The man who has had all fortune’s favours showered upon 
him is not usually the man whom God finds it easiest to 
reach. A soul comfortably conscious of its own rectitude 
can be a desperately difheult target even for the winged 
arrows of Christ, But show me a man who has reached 
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the point of saying ‘‘ I’m beaten ; I’m just about done for. 
I thought I had qualifications and reserves of power 
adequate to any demands life would make upon me, that 
the arm of flesh could drive a path through any obstacles I 
might ever have to meet ; but now I am at the end of my 
tether, now the radical lie in all the humanistic philosophy 
is being found out, now I know exactly what I am, a poor 
lame, helpless creature, and, O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me ?’’—show me a man like that, and I 
will tell you that there is a man to whom God is on the way 
and whose redemption is drawing nigh. 

Then there is the fact that again and again in the history 
of the world, in the life of the Church, in the experience of 
the individual, the darkest and most hopeless hours have 
preluded a new advent and invasion of the Spirit of God. 
Of this fact there is no manner of doubt. But can we go 
one step farther and point to a possible explanation of the 
fact ?. Why is it that God acts in such a paradoxical way, 
using the blackest and most desperately unlikely hour for 
His entrance upon the scene? I believe the explanation 
is this—that it is precisely in such hours that the one thing 
that most impedes the divine activity is apt to get broken 
down, and that thing is man’s self-trust. 

Sooner or later we have to face the uncomfortable truth 
that the greatest barrier to the fashioning of a new world, 
to the vitalizing of a dynamic Church, to the growing of 
Christlike character, is just man’s stubborn trust in him- 
self. It is the last thing that even the religious man is 
prepared to give up. But give it up he must, or else be 
finally frustrated in his quest for the pearl of great price, 
the Kingdom of God in the heart. . 

It is not conscious and Pharisaic self-righteousness that 
I am thinking of. That, if you believe the New Testa- 
ment, is the most damning sin of all, far more dangerous, 
more utterly certain, as Jesus said, to disqualify a soul for 
life eternal than even the gross sins of the flesh. What I 
am thinking of is human nature’s tenacious and ineradic- 
able instinct to trust its own achievements. ‘‘ Most 
men,’’ said Thomas Erskine, ‘‘ are so possessed by them- 
selves that they have no vacuum into which God’s deep 
water may rise.’ Man is intellectual and trusts his 
science to redeem the world. He is patriotic and trusts 
his race or nation to secure the future of civilisation, He 
is philanthropic and trusts his humanistic ideals to per- 
meate the lump of social life till the whole is leavened. He 
is religious and trusts his church to organise the kingdom 
of heaven into existence. He is moral and trusts his per- 
sonal virtues to justify him in the sight of God. 

What we so tragically fail to realise is that by that in- 
stinctive attitude, that inborn trust in our own virtues and 
achievements, we are automatically excluding ourselves 
from the very blessings which we hoped to reach. Not so 
does true redemption draw nigh. The sacrifices of God 
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are not an imposing array of creditable achievements, but 
“a broken spirit and a contrite heart.” If some day of 
storm and darkness leaves you stripped of every shred of 
satisfied self-trust—then, look up, for your redemption 
will be coming over the horizon. But not before. 

You have to experience the darkness that descends when 
all the flickering candles of personal merit have gone out, 
before you can discern rising out of the gloom to meet you 
the light that never was on sea or land. You have to feel 
the foundations shake beneath your feet before you can 
sing ‘‘ Rock of ages ”’ as it should be sung. 

So when these things come to pass, these devastating 
things which are happening in so many lands today, these 
things that leave all self-trust shattered and in ruin ; when 
you have looked into the horrible abyss of doubt and 
despair ; when you have seen everything falling from your 
grasp and can truly sing “‘ Nothing in my hand I bring ’— 
look up, and lift up your heads, in the knowledge that your 
light is come, that the glory of the Lord is risen upon you, 
and your redemption draweth nigh. 


New Books 


The Enduring, Gospel, edited by Ronald Gregor Smith. 

(S.C.M. Press. 128 pp., 7/6). 

This is a symposium prepared by the present editor of 
the $.C.M. Press as a parting gesture in honour of Dr. 
Hugh Martin, his predecessor, on the occasion of his re- 
tirement. In a most interesting prelude Dr. Tissington 
Tatlow sketches reminiscently the development of the 
Press from the day in 1895 when the British College 
Christian Union, (as the 5.C.M. was then called), publish- 
ed its first book, Africa Waiting by Douglas Thornton. 
He outlines its evolution down to the present day, when its 
sales have gone far beyond the 300,000 mark annually. 
For the past twenty-two years, through the period of its 
greatest development and usefulness, Hugh Martin has 
directed its activities, and to this volume in his honour some 
of the most distinguished scholars and Christian leaders 
who have been associated with the Press have contributed. 
The general subject was specially chosen as expressing 
most aptly the central co-ordinating message of the Press 
under Hugh Martin’s guidance. The eight contributors 
include such honoured names as Henry van Dusen, Hans 
Lilje, H. H. Rowley and Alan Richardson. All the con- 
tributions are first-rate and make the book a valuable one 
in its own right, apart from its special significance as a 
tribute to a notable career in the sphere of Christian litera- 
ture. Naturally the various sections are not likely to be of 
equal value to every reader ; for this reviewer that by Pro- 
fessor Jessop on “‘ The Gospel and the Student ”’ is by itself 
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sufficient to ensure that the volume will be frequently off 


the shelf and in the hand. 
* ae a * 


A Son of the Soil: A Tribute to the Life of A. Gush, 


by Scott Searle. (Trade enquiries: Mr. B. M. Gush, | 


Camps Bay, C.P. 3/- per copy). 


In the hearts of many in South Africa there linger — 


memories of the subject of this memoir as the one who, 
under God, turned their feet into the way of life. 
was something volcanic about ‘“‘ Archie’? Gush. As he 
himself confessed, in his boyhood he was the terror of the 
neighbourhood. But at the age of eighteen, in a mission 
in Grahamstown, he was led into the Kingdom. Later 
Gipsy Smith, on a visit to South Africa, brought him full 
release and constrained him to be an evangelist. This 
book is largely an account of his labours. 


Perhaps Mr. Gush’s most fruitful years were those he 
spent as a colporteur in charge of the Lovedale Colportage 
Van. ‘Through the efforts of Mr. D. A. Hunter, a member 
of the Lovedale staff, and with the support of the British 
and Foreign and the Scottish National Bible Societies, 
for years Mr. Gush in his van passed over hill and through 
valley, visited lonely farms and sleepy country towns of the 
African veld, and so brought the printed Word to the doors 
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of a people to whom the life of the open-air and a pleasant _ 


sun are more familiar than the cosy fireside and an en- 
grossing book. Nor in his quest was the teeming Bantu 
population left out of reckoning. It was his custom, 
while acting as colporteur, to hold evangelistic meetings, 
and to preach in English, Afrikaans or Xhosa as circum- 
stances demande d. 


Mr. Gush was nothing if not individualistic ; the mould 
in which he was cast was in some ways unique. Some, did 
not like it and questioned his methods. None questioned 
his sincerity, devotion and unselfishness, while to many he 
was a veritable father in spiritual things. ‘‘ There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit...... and there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.” 

We commend this book to the South African public. 

R.H.W.S. 
% % bs 
Freedom and Discipline, by T. R. Milford (S.C.M. 

Press, London : 1/6), 

The theme of this booklet, which consists of four 
B.B.C. broadcast talks, is one of special interest to the 
modern mind. The author tells us that his subject ‘“ has 
to do with the discipline which is part of religion and with 
the freedom which is the end of religion.” The different 
aspects are treated with vivacity and engaging wisdom. 
We refrain from giving even the main conclusions, as we 
would fain lead our readers to the pages of the book. 


